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STUDIES OF ART IN AMERICAN LIFE— V 
AN AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY 

With the coming of the English settlers to Virginia, a unique phase 
of colonial life sprang into being. It was unlike the rigid simplicity 
of the Puritans and equally remote from the placid existence of the 
Dutch. It was made up of sharp contrasts, and was feudal on the 
one hand, penal on the other. 

Among the founders of the Virginia Plantation were convicts from 
Newgate and cavaliers from the court of King James. Out of the 
inevitable conflict of caste the cavaliers were victorious, and with their 
victory an Old World aristocracy was established in a wilderness. 
This social system flourished for more than two hundred years and 
declined only with the War of the Rebellion. 

Under the royal charter, land grants were extensive and the estates 
of the southern planter included miles of territory. Toward the end 
of the eighteenth century the home of the Virginia gentleman was one 
of luxury, and was closely modeled on that of the wealthy English 
land-owner. 

Favored by climate, his boundless acres, tilled by faithful slaves, 
gave him little care. Affairs of state were not perplexing. The 
problems that confronted the Northern colonists were unknown 
to him. Blessed with wealth and education, he had the leisure to 
cultivate the gentle arts of living. He possessed a library, a 
picture-gallery, and a music-room. His costumes, his silver, and 
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his coach were imported from the mother country. His snuff- 
box and his book-plate were of English design. While punc- 
tilious about all social forms, he was much more than a man of 
fashion. He could defend a friend or vanquish a foe, and his purse 
was always open to help those less fortunate than himself. He 
spent lavishly in entertaining, but he built churches and endowed 
colleges and left the world the better for having lived in it. His 
epitaph was not long enough to chronicle all his good deeds, albeit 
tombstones were of generous dimensions. 

Land passed from father to son, each in turn adding to the beauty 
of the estate. Colonial architecture reached its height in the mansions 
of the Old Dominion. Had the eighteenth century bequeathed noth- 
ing more to art than these stately dwellings, it had left America its 
debtor. Built of brick and stone and quartered oak. they defied 
time. It remained for a later civilization to demolish them. What 
two hundred years of winter snows and summer suns could not affect/ 
five years of shot and shell nearly exterminated. A few of the old 
homes of the South have been restored, and thus some of the grandeur 
of ante-bellum days is perpetuated. 

Among the houses famous for their architectural beauty and for 
the hopitality of their owners, were Westover, on the James River, 
built by William Byrd, "first gentleman of Virginia" ; Lower Bran- 
don, the home of Nathiel Harrison; Corotoman, Cleve, Sabine Hall, 
and Nomini, erected by Robert Carter, called "King Carter," and 
his sons, John, Charles, Landon, and Robert, Jr. Old letters and 
inventories show that these mansions were richly furnished. Mention 
is made of the paneled hall of Westover, with its elaborately carved 
staircase and high newel posts; of the south parlor, with its Italian 
mantel and silken hangings; of the 
library, furnished in Spanish leather 
and lined with rare volumes, and of 
the great iron gates at the entrance 
of the estate, ornamented with the 
Byrd coat-of-arms and guarded by 
stone lions. 

The home of Councilor Carter 
in Williamsburg has been minutely 
described. "The first parlor was 
bright with crimson-colored paper, 
the second had hangings of green 
and white, and the third, the best 
parlor, was decorated with a finer 
grade of paper, a blue ground with 
yellow flowers. ' ' These papers were 
painted by hand and were imported 
at great expense. Guests were re- 
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ceived in the Carter mansion according to their rank. Distinguished 
foreigners and members of the first families were entertained in the 
blue-and-yellow parlor, lesser lights in the green parlor, and the 
many who sought the councilor on account of his semi-public position 
were ushered into the red parlor. The red parlor instilled awe. The 



CHAPEL BUILT BY CHARLES CARROLL 
Doughoregan Manor 

paper was divided into panels bordered with gold oak leaves and 
embellished with the arms of the Carters. 

On these occasions Mrs. Carter, nee Ann Tasker, was an imposing 
figure, in scarlet lutestring, pearls, and lace ruffles, her feet daintily 
clad in velvet shoes. She was a woman of great dignity and " versed 
beyond her generation in music and needlework." Her portrait, now 
in the possession of a descendant, shows her to have been a woman 
of commanding presence. It is interesting to compare this picture 
with the portraits of her daughter, Mrs. Willis, and her grand- 
daughter, the celebrated Mrs. Kenyon. The type is the same, the 
face a long oval, the eyebrows well defined, the forehead remarkably 
high, the hands slender and beautifully modeled. Save for the differ- 




HARRIET CHEW 
A Southern Belle, 1799 
Portrait by John Trumbull 
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ence in dress the canvases might have been painted from the same 
person. 

Wealthy Virginians were given to having their portraits painted 
and thus the picturesque fashions of the day have been handed down. 
Councilor Carter's portrait hangs now in Sabine Hall. It is note- 
worthy, aside from the fact that it depicts one of the most famous men 
of his time, as being one of Sir Joshua Reynolds' earliest efforts. It 
is treated in the artist's happiest vein and ranks in interest with the 




SABINE HALL, RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
Courtesy of Henry T. Coates & Co. 

fine portrait of the councilor's grandfather, Robert Carter, F., exe- 
cuted by an unknown hand in 1650. 

Councilor Carter left a host of letters, memoranda, and diaries. 
The magnificence of his chariot and four, the dignity of his traveling 
coach, the upholstery of his sedan chair, the number of his slaves, the 
pattern of his mahogany furniture, the dimensions of his harpsichord, 
the designs of his silverware, and the cost of Mrs. Carter's pearls and 
quilted cloaks were all duly recorded. Thanks to these details a 
vivid picture of the Southern gentry is preserved. This luxury was 
enjoyed by all the Carters and also by the Harrisons, the Lees, the 
Balls, the Pages, the Fairfaxes, the Randolphs, the Pendletons, and 
the Carrolls — names always associated with the fame of the Old 
Dominion and her sister colony, Maryland. 

While the men of these old families were renowned for their grace 
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of manner, their scholarly 
attainments, their chivalry, 
the women were distin- 
guished at home and abroad 
for their beauty, and that 
distinction of bearing which 
is conceded to belong to 
the daughters of the South. 
Women were delicately 
reared. The freedom of 
the Dutch housewife was 
not theirs nor was it cov- 
eted. Their education con- 
sisted of a careful training 
in the art of letter-writing, 
in all forms of etiquette, 
and in the "genteel pastimes 
old snuff-box of drawing, color-painting, 

and embroidery." Later 
they were presented at court. The court atmosphere was supposed 
to give the final touch, that ease and self-possession, that was to 
enable them to preside properly over their own homes. 

William Byrd, second, in writing from England, says: "My 
daughter Evelyn and I have arrived in London, and I hope I shall 
manage her in such a way that she will be no discredit to her country." 
Evelyn Byrd, of Westover, was sixteen when she made her debut in 
London. Her portrait, painted a year later, hangs in the gallery of 
Lower Brandon next to that of her illustrious father. The artist's 
signature has- long been effaced from both canvases, and the features 
of William Byrd peer out as through a mist, but the fair Evelyn, most 
famous of the beauties of her day, who won the admiration of Lord 
Chatham and the love of the Earl of Peterborough, and who died of 
a broken heart, at the age of twenty-nine, looks down from her frame 
serenely, clear of eye and bright of cheek, her hair smoothly arranged 
and decked with flowers, her long tapering fingers holding a shepherd's 
crook and garden hat. Lower Brandon has many priceless pictures, 
but none so fascinating as that of Evelyn Byrd. 

Down to the middle of the eighteenth century conditions remained 
much the same in Maryland and Virginia. With the dawning of the 
American independence a change of attitude toward the mother 
country was inevitable, and the new republic had no stancher sup- 
porters than these Southern gentlemen of English tastes. Among 
the men who mutually pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor, were Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Charles Carroll of Carollton. 

In the quiet chapel at Doughoregan Manor, built by the first 
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Charles Carroll, scholar, poet, and loyal Catholic, rests Charles Car- 
roll, "The Signer." There is no lengthy epitaph; a brief line records 
his birth and death, but cut in bronze is a fac-simile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and on a tablet above, are thirteen states beneath 
a silver cross. Charles Carroll, of Homewood, the fourth to bear the 
name, and his lovely wife, Harriet Chew, the favorite of Washington, 
sleep in this old chapel. The beauty of Doughoregan has been 
sacredly preserved and with it this stately chapel has suffered no 
neglect. In its early days it was famous for its marble altar and 
mosaic reredos, and to-day it has few equals among private places 
of worship. 

After the War of the Revolution, life in the South slipped back 
into its old grooves and continued in these lines for more than two 
generations. The North had undergone many changes. In the years 
following the War of 1812 a great impetus had come to commerce, 
to inland trade, and to all forms of manufactures. The South, always 
more prosperous, felt the new order of things but little. In the 
North a restlessness had taken possession of the people. The dig- 
nity of colonial days was nearly over. In the South it survived. 
Manners were just as courtly and social lines were even more closely 
drawn. Estates had grown smaller as towns and cities increased, but 
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A SOUTHERN BELLE, 1850 

closed. The stranger within his 
the day or night. His house, 
his servants, his carriages, were 
at the disposal of his guest. 

Distances between planta- 
tions were great, and each 
estate was practically complete 
in itself. Everything necessary 
for a bountiful table was pro- 
vided on the grounds. In the 
spacious kitchen, detached from 
the main house, a turbaned cook- 
presided, assisted by a retinue 
of lesser blacks. In the great 
fireplace and huge brick oven 
were fashioned the dishes that 
made the Southern housekeeper 
renowned and that were not un- 
important items in her success 
as a hostess. Virginia cookery 
was almost as famous as Vir- 
ginia chivalry. 

With the Civil War the old 



the relations between master 
and slave were unchanged. 
The elder son did not go abroad 
for his education as his grand- 
father and great-grandfather 
had done, but attended the 
university in his own state, or 
came North to Harvard or 
Yale. The daughters studied 
at home and later spent a year 
at a fashionable school in Wash- 
ington or Baltimore, not infre- 
quently traveling abroad before 
settling down as the mistress 
of some vast plantation. Life 
in the manor houses, while not 
so picturesque as in the pre- 
vious century, perhaps for the 
reason that powdered hair and 
ruffles were out of fashion, was 
characterized by the same open 
hospitality. The door of the 
Virginian's home was never 
gates was welcome at all hours of 
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order of things passed away. Many homes were ruined, and those 
that survived were never quite the same again. Courtesy and chiv- 
alry were not extinct, for they belonged to the Southerner by 
inheritance, but the old life was gone forever. 

The South has been fortunate in its story-tellers and the period 
"befoh de wan" will live in fiction. What Thomas Nelson Page, 
Hopkinson Smith, and Constance Cary Harrison have done for Vir- 
ginia, James Lane Allen and Richard Malcolm Johnson have done for 
Kentucky and Georgia. Colonel Carter, Mars' Charles and Meh 
Lady are portraits that time cannot fade. 

Virginia Huntington Robie. 
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